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a census was adopted by most European countries between
1820 and 1870; Russia was the last European country to be
added to the list; the first complete census of that country was
taken in 1897.

Enumerations were not unknown in the ancient world. It will
be remembered that David ordered Joab to number the people;
what Joab did, however, was to count the number of Valiant
men that drew the sword'. The purpose of that enumeration
was military. In ancient Egypt there was at one time an enumera-
tion which took note of the occupations of the people; the object
was in this case to keep a check upon immoral or undesirable
occupations. Whatever the original aim of the Greek countings
may have been, they came to be conducted with the object of
constructing an electoral roll. Chinese enumerations had fiscal
aims mostly in view. In origin the Roman census would seem
to have been political; it was designed to make it possible to
divide the people into centuries. But the Roman census came
to be an instrument of taxation; 'There went out a decree from
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed.3 It is true
that the word which is translated 'taxed' in the Authorized
Version is translated 'enrolled* in the Revised Version; but
it is clear that the enrolling was only a prelude to taxing.
These ancient enumerations were therefore not censuses; they
were seldom complete and their primary aim was not counting
for counting's sake.

It is rare to find in the Middle Ages anything that can be
called an enumeration of the kind that was not uncommon
in the ancient world. The survey of England, conducted in 1086
and known as Domesday, was a sort of inventory of the nation,
the object of which was to ascertain the fiscal rights of the king.
It contains incidentally much information from which may be
estimated the population of the country. Apart from such
surveys as this, we have to rely upon the returns in connexion
with taxes such as the hearth tax which was levied in many
countries. The difficulties of forming any estimate of popula-
tion from such data are formidable; we require first to know
whether or not the returns cover all hearths or only a propor-